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AGREGULTYURABa 


[For the New England Farmer.) 
CROW FOOT alias BUTTERCUP. 
Mr Eprror: Seeing in a late number of your 
paper, a communication, with remarks, on the 


daisy or white weed, prompts me to attempt to call | 
your attention to the Ranunculus or Buttercup, | 
than which a more pernicious weed grows not in | 


: > ine i ‘ -, | On viewing Farms, Gardens and Crops—Jos. | 
the fields of New England. A weed of which | : I 


Dr Whitlow, a celebrated English physician and 
botanist, says: *¢ Jt is the cause of more sickness 
and disease in London and its vicinity, than all 
the other causes put together. That if the influ- 
enza, Which annually visits London in the Jatter 
part of haying time, was called by its right name, 
it would be called the buttercup-fever, That it 
is almost the entire cause of erysipelas, or St An- 
thony’s fire. That he will defy any man to give 
an authentic ense of cancer that exists where the 
buttercup does not grow; and that if any man 
doubts the pernicious properties of this plant, let 
him bind a few of the green bruised ears upon 
his back, or on the calf of his leg, and in eight 
hours he wiil have such ample testimony of the 
truth, that he will not be disposed to question or 
gainsay.” 

This weed grows abundantly in the mowings 
and pastures in the vicinity of Boston, especially 
in the towns of Dorchester and Milton, where, in 
the fore part of June, it may be seen spread over 
the pastures, so thick that cows cannot put their 


noses to the ground and graze, without eating it ; | 


and the essential oil, and bad properties of the 
plant, we receive through their milk and butter, 
no doubt contribute as littl to the health of the 


inhabitants of Boston, as the like does to that of 


the citizens of London, D. 

By the Editor.—Doctor Bigelow, in his Florula 
Bostoniensis, a collection of Plants of Boston and 
its Environs, describes seven varieties of the Ra 
nunculus, viz: Ranunculus Abortivus, small flow- 
ered crowfoot; Ranunculus Sceleratus, Celery 
leaved crowfoot; Ranunculus Fascicularis, early 
crowfoot; Ranuneutus Bulbosus, bulbous crow- 
foot; Ranunculus Acris, tall crowfoot ; Ranuncu- 
lus Repens, creeping crowfoot ; Ranunculus Flu- 
Viatilis, river crowfoot. 

In deseribing the tall erowfoot, Doctor Bige- 
low observes: Calyx spreading; flower stalks 
round and even; leaves in three divisions with 
many segments, the upper ones linear, This plant 
spreads rapidly, and is exceedingly troublesome 
in meadows and mowing ground. Being cut with 
hay, it would no doubt be pernicious to cattle, 
were not its acrimony lost by drying.” 

We have long known the buttercup to be a per- 
nicious weed, but never supposed it bad any 
agency in producing the diseases attributed to its 
influence, by our correspondent, We are still 
somewhat incredulous relative to this weed’s hav- 

* any connexion with erysipelas, cancer, &c,; 


| : : 
| but we should be very happy to receive and come | 


| municate further information on the subject. 

| pina rte , 

| MERRIMAC CO. AGR. SOCIETY. 

| Ata meeting of the Directors of the Merrimac 
|County Agricultural Society, held) pursuant to 
| public notice, at C. H. Peaslee’s office in Con- 
}cord, N. IL, on ‘Tuesday, May 9, 1837, 

Voted the following Cotmmittee : 


| Robinson, Coneord, Chairman; Joseph Barnard, 
| Hopkinton ; Samuel Chadwick, Boscawen ; Ben- 
‘jamin WV hipple, Dunbarton ; Smith Sanborn, Can 





terbury ; James Wilson, Pembroke ; Sam’l Cof- 
fin, Coneord, 
Voted the following premiums for the year | 
1837 :-— 
For the best Farm, $10,00 
do. 2d best do. 8,00 
do. 3d best do. 6.09 
do, best Garden, 3,00 
do. 2d best do. 9.00 
do, best acre of Wheat, 4,00 
do. 2d best do, 2,00 
do. best acre of Corn, 4,00 
do. 2d best do, 3,00 
do. best pair working oxen if not 
beet eattle, 5,00 
do. 2d best do, do. 4,00 
do. 8d best do, do, 3,00 
do. 4th best do, do, 2,00 
do. best pair of three year old 
steers, accustomed to the 
yoke, 3,00 
do. 2d best do, 9,00 
do. best pair yearling steers, 2,00 
| do. 2d best do, 1,00 
do. best bull one year old and up- 
wards, 3,00 
do. 2d best do, 2,00 
do. best bull calf, 2,00 
do. 2d best do, 1,00 
do. best Mileh Cow, capable of 
making the most butter, or 
giving the most milk in 
weight, 5,00 
do. 2d best do. 3,00 
do. best three year old heifer, 3,00 
do. 2d best do, 2,00 
do, best two year old heifer, 2,00 
do. 2d best do. 1,00 
do. best pair yearling heifers, 2.00 
do. 2d best do. 1,00 
do. best breeding tare, 3,00 
do. 2d best do. 2,00 
do. best Saxony or merino buck, — 4,00 
do. 2d best do. 2,00 
do. 3d best do. 1,00 
do. 4 best Saxony or merino ewes, 3,00 
do. five 2d best do. 2,00 
do. five 3d best do. 1,00 
do. best boar, 2,00 
ao. best, *W, 1,00 





do. 2best, '&, 1,00 


| For the best stud horse, 5,00 
do. 2d best do. 3,00 
do, best three year old colt, 2,00 
| do, 2d best co, 1,00 
| do. best breaking-up plough, 1,50 
| do. hest seed do, 1,00 
do. best ox yoke, bows and irons, 4,00 
| do. 2d best do. 2.00 
{ 


[ Providing the committee shall deem 
the same worthy of a premium. | 
do. best specimen of blacksmith’s 


work, 2,00 
| do. best butter net less than 20 

| pounds, 5,00 
| do. 2d best do, 4,00 
do. best cheese not less than 20 

| pounds, 3,00 
} do. 2d best do, 2,00 
| co. best dissertation on making 

and applying manure, 3,00 
do, specimen of fine needle work, 1,50 


do. best piece of fulled cloth, not 


less than ten yards, 2.00 
do. 2% best do, 1,00 
do. best piece of cassimere, 2,00 
do. 2d best do. 1,00 


do. best piece of carpeting, not 
less than 25 yds,, 3-5 wide, 3,00 


do. 2d best do, 2,00 
do. 3d best do, 1,00 
do. best pair blankets, 3,00 
do. 2d best do, 9,00 
do. best piece linen, not less than 
ten yds., 3-4 wide, 2,00 
do. 2d best do, 1,00 
do. best woollen hose (2 pairs) 1,00 
do. best pair silk hose, 1,00 
do. -best piece of flannel, not less 
than ten yds. 3-4 wide, 3,00 
do. 2d best do. 2,00 
do. best counterpane, 1,00 
do. best grass or straw bonnets, 2,00 
do. 2d besi do, do, 1,00 
do. best boots and shoes (2 pairs 
each) 1,00 
do. best sole and upper leather, 
(3 sides each) 1,00 
do. best calf skins, 1,00 
do. best specimens sewing silk, 2,00 
do. Qt best do, 1,00 
do. best hearth rug, 2,00 
do. 2d best do, 1,00 
do. articles of special improve- 
ment, 5,00 
do. best specimen silk (sufficient 
for a dress) 3,00 
do, 2d best do, do. 2,00 
Voted, That the Treasurer be required to col- 
lect all money now due the Society, and to fur- 
nish a list at their next annual mecting of all de- 
linquents at that time, 
Voted, To adjourn to Saturday, the 30th day of 
September next, at 10 o’elock, A. M. 








C. W. PEASLEE, Secretary. 
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Srave Curring Macuinet.—We were interes- 
ted the other day, in looking at a Stave Cutting | 
Machine, the late invention of Messrs Merrick & | 
Lancey, two ingenious machinists of this town, 
The present method of working out a stave with 


a shave by hand, we take it, is the most slow and 


difficult part of the operation in making a barrel, | 
This machine, with its companion for jointing | 


and matching, must therefore prove of great im- 
portance and saving of labor. It must prove a 
great facility in those places where flour and pro- 
Visions are put up in large quantities. It is a very 
timp.e alair, to be operated by horse power.— 
The saws are like two cylinders, or two halves of 


a barrel, revolving swiftly, striking the wood at! 


‘ach end, and running to the centre, till the stave 
is sawed out, the shape of the saw giving the stave 
its suitable bend. At the instant the stave is cut 
to the centre, it falls under the machine, and at 


the same instant, a spring throws back the saws | 
to their starting point, for another stave, and so | 


on, With great rapidity. Another machine joints 
and matches them ready for putting up. With 
these machines we are assured that two men can 
make the staves ready for a barrel in three min- 
utes! With larger or smaller saws, casks of any 
size may be made, from a hogshead to a powder 
or white lead cask, 


by the process, and thre staves may be sawed of | 


any thickness desired. 
tained a patent, 


The inventors have ob- 


Mr Merrick has reeent'y tnvented an engraving | 


machine. An ivon or sealing wax cast is made 
of the medal to be engraved, ‘Vhis is so placed 
in the machine (which is turned with a crank by 
hand) as to contro! the movements of the graving 
tool, as it traces the lines on the copper, in obe- 
dience to its pattern, with the accuracy of a hu- 
man hand. The graver may be so fixed as to in- 


crease or diminish the size of the engraving from | 
that of the pattern or medal,—Springfield Repub- | 


lican. 


A SUGGESTION FOR THE COMING YEAR.—A gen- 
tleman of high respeetability, inferms us that the 
following mode of sowing winter wheat in the 
spring, has been partially adopted in Tennessee, 
with the happiest success. 


In early winter the seed grain is put into casks, | 


and water cnough added to soak and cover it. It 
is then exposed, so that the water becomes fro- 
zen, and itis kept in this state as far as practica- 
ble, until the soil is fit fur its reception in the 
spring. [tis well known that the operation of 
frost upon the seed of winter grain, has the same 


effect as if it is sown in autumn—as wheat or rve | 
sown at the setting in of winter, will grow and | 


mature. The advantages which are experienced 
from sowing in the spring, are, Ist, that the grain 


is not subject to be winter killed ; Qd, it escapes 


the hessian fly in autumn, and possibly it may es- | 


cape it in the spring ; 3d, the ground being fresh 
stirred for spring sowing, the growth will be more 


vigorous ; and 4th, as it will come into ear late. | 
. 7 a 
there is at least a probability that the crop may | 


escape the grain worm, ‘Ihe advantages are so 
manitest, that the experiment is worth a trial ;— 
and we shall feel greatly obliged to some Ten- 


nessee correspondent who will give us the details | 


and result of the practice in that state.—/Albany 
Cultivator. 


Corn begins to look up, 


There is no doss of timber | 


CLINE’S COMBINED PLOUGII. 

The inventor of this implement made a trial of 
one of them at our; lace, a few cays since, in the 
presence of several gentlemen, farmers and ma- 
chinists, the result of which was bighly satistac- 
tory to all present, ‘Lhey are constructed with 
from two to five shares. ‘Phe one used upon this 
oceasion, had two steel shares, and was worked 


} 


by one horse, whieh power was suflicient to ena- 
ible it to do its work with great ease and exact- 
ness. As the reader will suppose, it carried two 
furrows, Which were laid with much nieety. Prom 
vthe peculiar mathematical propriety with whiel 
the proportions of the plough are arranged, there 
is no jostling or inequality in’ the resistance, so 
that whether regard be had to the horse or the 
| ploughman, the Jabor is lighter, much lighter, 
than with the common plough. Mr Cline man- 
aged it most of the time with his finger and thumb 
resting on the reins placed on the cross-bar ex- 
tending from handle to handle. The wood-work 
is got up pretty mech upon the plan of a harrow 
| with handles, is compact, strong, and competent 
to perform any work with projer force. The 
work performed at my place, was ploughing in a 
small field of corn, and we were surprised to ob- 
serve the closeness with which Mr C, was ena- 
bled to approach the corn without injury. Indeed 
se exactly does it do its work, that there is little 
‘lett for the hoers to perform; for, in fact, that as 
| well as turning up the ground is deve by the im- 
plement itself, So satisfied are we of its immense 
superiority, that we have engaged one, with a view 
of working our corn. To us it appears, that his 
double shared implements are competent, with the 
propelling force, to do as much more work, in 
any given time,as any other plongh we have ever 
seen, Without jnereasing the labor to either man 
or beast. 


Mr Cline is a resident of Bucks county, Penn- 
| sylvania, a practical farmer, and knowing the de- 
ficiences of the old plough, set himself sedulous. 
‘ly to work to produce an implement that should 
supply them; and wethink we hazard nothing in 
saying, that he has been triumphautly snecessful. 
He has a patent, and as we believe he deserves it, 
| we sincerely hope he may reap a fruitful harvest 
of profit, as the reward of his ingenuity and perse- 
| verance; forcertainly he hasrendered a most im- 
portant service to his agricultural brethren, by re- 
ducing the expenses of cultivation, so far as the 
plough is concerned, fifty per centum. As “ mo- 
ney saved, is money gained,” so has Mr Cline 
placed it within the power of every busbandman 
to economize his ploughing expenditures to the 
amount named by us. At times like the present, 
(when, from the precariousness of our seasons, 
crops are uncertain, it becomes the farmer or the 
planter, to avail himself of every possible opportu- 
nity to curtail his costs of labor, therefore, it ap- 
pears to us, that a more eligible means of effectu- 
ating this object, has seldom been presented to the 
public than the present, in the shape of labor-sa- 
ving machinery. 


| We did not learn from Mr Cline that he had 
disposed of any rights ; but for the benefit of the 
‘community, we trust he may diffuse them in ev- 
ery direction of -onr widely spread country ; for 
| his plough is worthy of the most extended pat- 
ronage, and we doubt not, when its advantages 
become generally xnown, it will receive it.— Bal- 
timore Farmer. 


Messrs Gerrish and Edwards: 1 notice by the 
‘public journals, that the fields of wheat in’ our 
State look finely, and our farmers feel much en- 
couraged that they shall reap an abundant crop— 
jo I feel they are not aware of the danger of the 
| 
| 





weevil fly. Now is the time for them to deposit 
their eggs. They begin to work as soon as the 
head of the wheat shoots fairly out, and while it 
is in blossom, I have recently examined several 
fields of wheat, and find the fly very numerous, 
They work most just before sunset, when the air 
is still, In the middle of the day, but very few 
can be found, They are during the day, down 
upon the ground, under the sods, and about the 
roots of the grain. Here they do no damage.— 
They come up just before night, and begin their 
work of destruction. The fly is very small, deli- 
‘ate, acd of a lightish red color, Now the ques- 
is, What can be dove to stay their ravages ? Some 
talk of lime as being a good remedy. | have but 
little faith in it. You cannot put enough on the 
Wheat te kill the insects, or destroy their eggs.— 
And is not offensive enough to drive them away. 
My remedy is this: take brimstone and wrap it 
up in rags, and set iton fire in several places, 
through the field—the wind will drive the smoke 
in every direction through the grain, and my 
word for it, the littl fellows won't stand this.— 
This ought to be done several days, and just be- 
fore sunset, and now is the time. | believe it will 
‘stay proceedings,’ New Grovcrsrer, 
—Portland Adv. 





A correspondent wishes to know how the re- 
quisite space for a given number of silk worms, 
as described in the various works on the culture 
of silk, is to be determined? It is stated, for in- 
stance, that during the fifth age, an ounce of eggs 
producing 30,000 worms, will require 184 feet.— 
Is this the superficial extent of the whole num- 
ber of shelves combined—or is it the superficics 
of the apartment in which they are to be fed ?— 
In the fomer case, exch worm will have Jess than 
one square inch allotted to it, which is perhajs 
less than the space it would cover, Xe. 


Answer.—It means the superficial extent of the 
shelves on which the worms are fed ; but instead 
of computing the ounce of worms at 30,000, it 
should be estimated at 20,000, making allowances 
fer deaths hy sickness, casualties, &c,— Editor 
TIarmer & Gard. 

Somine Mitcu Cews.—The Zoarites, a relig- 
ous sect of Germans, on the Muskingum river4n 
Ohio, keep their milch cows constantly in the 
sta!', and feed them with the offal of the milk, 
hay, roots, &c.; and they are said to yield an ex- 
traordinary quantity of milk—some twenty quarts 
a day through the year, They also pay particu- 
lar attention to their cleanliness. 
thoroughly washed daily, and the water used for 
this purpose, is carefully collected in reservoirs, 
and applied in the form of liquid manure, to their 
hot houses and gardens, 

In a late communication to the British board of 
Agr, it is stated that 30 cows, 1 bull, 4 calves and 
5 horses, were fed through the summer from 15 
acres of clover sown the preceding year, ‘The la- 
bor of 2 men and 2 women was sufficient to tend 
them, and the net produce of the season, in but- 
ter from June to October, was £19 10s, uearly 
$90 from each cow.—Sulk Cult, 


Their stalls are 
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‘fn Cetaptnnin the are receiving new evidence | Some of the knives got loosc—re pairs were nee- | wooden beater, turaing off the milk that will es- 
of the utility of this grateful garden vegetable, it essary—the machine struck some loose stones, | cape oceasionally, then repeat the process until 
preserving health and in curing indigestion, end | and it eame on to rains but a second and third | the pot is filled within an ineh and a half of the 
diseases of the liver and lungs. A writer in the experiment, with fine weather, a smooth field, | top, with butter thorougily pounded down. On 
Farmer’s Register, says it has been tried by sev-) and the machine in good order, was entirely sue. | the top of this mass, pour one inch of clear, pure 
eral persons, to his knowledge, with deciled suc-} cessful. The machine with one horse and a man | brine, made by dissolving salt in warm water, un- 
cess. ‘They were afflicted, says le, with chrouie | ean with ease cut five acres per day,and cutelose | til saturated, and then cooled, Over this lay a 
cough, the primary cause of which in one case, |and clean, This is an immense saving of labor, elean cloth, and if this is seeured by a smooth 
was supposed to be diseased liver—in another, particularly when neeessary to cut your grain | stone, it will be better than a board. Keep the 


diseased lungs, It mitigates, and sometimes ef- 
fectually cheeks a fit of It was used 
in a dried state, with a little sugar mixed with it, 
to render it more agreeable to the taste. 
ter expresses a ccuviction, that if freely used in 
July, August and September, it would prove a 
complete antidote to bilious fever. The tomato, 
to have it in early use, should be started with us 
ina hot bed; though if raised in abundance, it 
may be dried, whieh is our practice, and may be 
at command throughthe year, ‘ihe mode of dry- 
“Fall ripe are scal- 


coughing, 


ing is as follows: tomatoes 


ded in hot water, to facilitate the operation of ta- | 
king off the skin; when skinned they are well) 


boiled with a little sugar and salt, but no water, 
and then spread in eakes about an eighth of an 
inch thick, and placed in the sup, They will be 
dry enough in three or four days to pack away in 
bags, which should hang in adry room.” 


products of the garden, 


Pof. Rafinesque says of the tomato—*« It is ev-| 


ery where deemed a very healthy vegetable, and 
an invaluable article for food.” 

Prof. Diekson writes—*« I] otk it more whole- 
some than any other acid sauce,’ 

Prof. Duglison says—*“ ht may be looked upon 
as one of the most wholesome and valuable escu- 
lents that belong to the vegetable kingdom.”— 
Phil. Commonwealth. 


ANnoTHER Scrap.—Those who have faded Pon- 
gee dresses, which they wish to have colored aud 
dressed over, and cannot afford to give 
and-six,”’ for the doing of it, may substitute a pro- | 
cess of their own—far cheaper, and with equal 
advantage. 

i will tell you of one method—you ean try it, 
if you please, and [ dare say your fathers or hus. | 
bands will be far better pleased with the specimen 
of your skill aud industry, than with paying the 
siik-dyer. 

Put two ibs. of ground logwood in a bag, 


* sevel- 


boil | 


it well in a brass ketthe—drain off the liquor and | 


wash the kettle clean—then pour it back. Wash 
your dress well in strong suds, and rinse it—wet 
it thoroughly in cider, and then immerse it in the 
dye—stir it well, that it may color all alike—keep 
it pretty warm, but not quite boiling, 
an hour—then wring it and rinse it in vinegar, to 
prevent its smutting, You may press it with your 
flat-iron, and it will have a fine lustre, as bright | 
and lively as When new, ‘The shade is much the 
sume as common Pongee, but considerably dark- 
er. This is the way i did, and my husband says 
the color will do very well for farmers’ wives and 
daughters. Lypia. 
— Maine Farmer. 











Witson’s Mowine Macuine begins to attract 
attention, and we think with good cause. 
first experiment made at Flatbush, before a com- 
mittee, did not turn out quite as successful as was 
expected, but this was satisfactorily accounted for, 


The wri- | 


We} 


consider the tomato and rhubarb the most healthy | 


about half 


The | 


quickly, and got in yourcrop in threatening wea- 
lther. On the 
worth its Weight in 
fertile country, 
lone with this machine, 
and hay, collect it, thresh it out, house it, and ac. 
feomp'ish the work of Patent rights 
for Counties, are selling briskly 


this machine will 
that re- 
had, 


his 


Westert prairies, 
he gold, as labor in 
is diilicult to be 


ean cut 


gion of 


man, grain 


tive hands, 





’ . 
svenines 


| Star. 
} Thay Makine.—I[t is now the busy and labori- 
jous, but exceedingly rural season of hay making 


with our farmers; and excellent weather 
have for the purpose. 


ing of the prospect of the crops, 


they 


from all 
eoncur in the opinion that they promise abund- 
pantly in most things. ‘This has been the repre- 
)sentation in regard to this vicinity 5 but in respect 


parts, 


to the crop of hay, we are persuaded from what 


we hear and have seen, that it will be on an av- 
jerage, light—considerably short of that of last 
year. The excessive frost of last winter, before 


the ground was at all protected by a coat of suOW, 
has destroyed the vitality of the roots of the grass 
to a considerable degree—winter killed, in the cur- 
rent plirase. ‘This is the case to a considerable 
extent with winter grain, Indian ina 
fine growing condition ; but backward,—2 weeks 
at least in the rear of what it has 
former seasons. Vegetation, however, is now ad- 
vancing ata rapid rate.—Salem Obs, 


corn is 


been in some 





The Malticaulis Trees for feeding Silk worms, 
j comtinae to be in great demand. Contracts for 
large quantitics have recently been made here, 
| and the supply is not yet equal to the demand,— 
|The great importation of trees from France, last 
spring, by Mr Whitmarsh, did not admit of his 
meeting all contrac ts, it was found many 
| them were worthless, in consequence of defective 
| packing, continued and increased demand | 


| for trees argues well for the silk business, which 


as 


The 


is gradually introdue.ng itself im every section of | 


the Union, In Weti.ersfield in Connecticut, the 

day, we saw some of the finest 
| plants from cuttings and layers, we ever saw.— 
They occupied a portion of friend Comstock’s 
| garden, the worthy and intelligent Editor of the 
Silk Culturist, been offered something 
| like a thousand dollars for the lot, but preferred 
keeping thein.—.Vorthampton Cou. 


| other 


who had 


butter is usually lower in price than at other sea- 


sons of the year, and hence its preservation sweet | 


‘and good when packed, may be an object, in an 
economical point of view, at this pinching time 


| -—_— -_——-— — _ 

| . 

| Packine Borren.—During the summer months 
} 

lake a stone pot or jar thet will hold 


| for cash. 
| 
} wash it in strony cold brine, 
butter, well made, free from buttermilk, 
enough to fill the pot at once so much the bette: ), 
work it well, and put a layer of it a few inches in 


and 


thickness in the jar, beat it down solid with a! 


anil | 


The newspapers, in speak- | 


of 


looking | 


thirty or forty pounds, clean it thoroughly, and | 
‘Take of new sweet | { 


(if) 


jar at a low temperature, and the butter will keep 


good for an indefinite length of time, only exam- 
ining it Occasionally, to see that it is covered with 
the it if Lust 
summer we put down some jars in this way, and 
‘they kept perfeetly Judge 


Buel has preserved butter in this way for twenty 


brine, and renewing necessary, 


fine for winter’s use. 


months in good condition, The only requisites 
}appear te be pure sweet butter to pack, solidity 


‘in the mass by beating, total exclusion of the air 
by brine, and the lowest temperature possible.— 


T'el. 


Germantown 


Farms in Exeranp.—The farms are regularly 
laid out in squares and parallelograms, of from 2 
» 40 acres, and in general, they are laid downas 
ismooth and level as the roller can make them,— 
| Here luxuriant Wheat field, and there a fine 
meadow, and next a rich pasture, and there busy 
| preparations for putting in potatoes or turnips, 


isa 


and there barley or oats just shooting up from the 
dark and rch soil, But seareely a rod of fence, 
such as we meet every where in the U. States of 
America, do you see m your 200 miles ride from 
Metropolis. Ali is hawthorn ; 


Liverpoot to the 


land the-e hedges, which are, fer the most part, 
lneatly trimmed about the gardens and farm hou- 


ses, and by the roadside, add more to the beauty 
of the country than any description had pictured 
j}upon the mind, ‘The common method of making 
hedges is this: first, a ridge is thrown up, per- 
haps a foot from the level of the fields which are 
to be fenced off, then the young thorn is to be 
|planted in two parallel rows, about a foot or 18 
inches apart, The growth is not very rapid, but 
when it has attained the heighth of four or five 
feet, in about as many years, it becomes so dense 
that no domestic animal would think of breaking 
through it, ‘The leaf is small, deeply verdant, 
and beautifully scattered. In the month of May, 
|these hedges are clothed with a white, fragrant 
| blossom, very much resembling that of the thorns 
of our own eountry, and it is then that the honey- 


isuckle and other wild flowers unfold their wild 
hues and mingle their sweetness with the haw- 


‘thorn, In the hedges, trees, such us the oak, the 
lelm, and the horse chestnut are planted, some- 
times in rows near together, but oftener far apart, 
so that each one rises and waves by itself, over 
the humble, but not less charming growth below. 
Single trees of great age, are very large, sprinkled 
here and there in every direction, and every now 
and then you catch a glimpse, in the distance, of 
a grove or circular clump, Which adds not a little 
to the beauty of the landseaye.—Dr Humphrey’ s 


Tour. 


| ‘Tae Crors.—The Easton (Md.) Gazette of 
Saturday says: ‘ Our fariners say there is now a 
uir prospect fur a crop of wheat in this country,’ 

The Hagerstown | oreh Light of Thursday last, 
ispeaks of the improved appearance of the crops 
under the influence of the late 


in that region, la- 


vorable weather. 
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(For the New England Farmer.) 
SMUT IN WHEAT. 
South Bridgton, (Me.) July 31, 1837. 
To 'T. G. Fessenxpen, Ed, N. E. Parmer: 

Sir:—Your correspondent in the present yol- 
ume, page 20, is wishing for the expericnuce of 
others in relation to smut in wheat. 

Believing it to be the duty of every man to 
communicate any faets within his knowledge, 
which may tend to promote the public weal, I 
send you the expericuee L have had in relation to 
the culture of wheat, 

Some more than forty years since, my father 
was directed, by an Englishman living near bin, 
to prepare his wheat for sowing, in the following 
manner :— So one bushel of wheat placed in a 
large tub, add three quarts of slacked lime ; let 
the wheat be higher at the sides of the tub, than 
in the middle where the lime is to be placed ;— 


take a sufficient quantity of brine, as strong as | 
with salt in boiling water, 


it can be made 


and apply the same moderately to the lime ; and 


by continually stirring the same, make it into a) 


white-wash 3; then with a hoe or shovel, mix it 
well together, so that every keinel will be whited. 
The brine to be applied hot. 
or 24 hours before sowing, 


Previous to this, we had much smutty wheat. | 


Since then it bas invariably been prepared in this 
manner, and J never have seen ten leads of smut 
in my fields. My neighbors generally practise 
the same mode of preparing their seed, and L sel- 
dom hear of smut. As the usefulness of any pre- 
paration must be tested by experience, there are 
two additional facts within my Kuowledge, which 
are iu point. A man near me sowed his wheat, 
prepared as above ; not having. quite sufficient 
seed. He sowed about four quarts of some kind of 
seed unlimed. This produced at least one fourth 
smut, While there was not any among the ether, 
‘Two men bought each two bushels of fine seed 
wheat from the same cask—sowed it about the 
sume time, and on land similar, One of them 
prepared his wheat according to the foregoing di- 
rections, and had no smut. Tbe other did not, 
and had nearly one fourth smut. if the wheat is 
smutty, | should advise to wash it clean aud dry 
it betore applying the lime. P. 











(For the New England Parmer.) 

Currey Trees.—The following is copied from 
an old book published in London, in 1657, 

In speaking of the management and culture of 
various kinds of trees, the author quaintly re- 
marks as follows respecting the Cherry tree: 

“Cherry ‘Trees cannot away with dung ;—if, 
therefore, you dung their roots, they degenerate ; 
they prosper well, if you cut off the branches of 
them, and bury them by the roots, that they may 
corrupt there. ‘They grow without stones, if you 


cut the tree off when it is young, about two foot ! 


from the ground, and pick out the pith of it with 
ap iron, clearing the stock, and bind both parts 
together again,” X. 


July 30, 1837. 





Inpian Coarn.—A Winthrop correspondent of 
the Maine Farmer, who has kept a memorandum 


‘Lhis to be done 12} 


{I have noted when I have discovered the first 


spindle, the first silk, when it was fit to boil, when 


-corn was very late, and what the crop was in the 


fall. In 1820 and 182], I only noted, however, 
when I discovered the first spindle. 


1820, July 6, Ist spindle. 

ms, “ 

1822, June 18, “ July 4, silked. 
1823, “ 28, as —s. * 


’ 
Ju all the above seasons, except the Jast, Thad 
,corn fit to boil in July—the last of the above not 


vot till Ang. 5—yet there was a tolerable crop in| 


(the country that year. 

1824, July 7, Ist spindle, July 18, silked—neone 
fir to boil until Aug. 11, yet a middling crop in 
| autuian, 

1825, June 23, first spind'e, July 6, silked—fit 
to boil July 26. 

1826, June 19, first spindle, July 4, silked. 

1827, June 24, first spindle, July 7, silked—fit 
to boil Aug. 4. 

1828, June 18, first spindle, July 5, 
fit to boil July 
cor. 

1829, no minutes mare. 

1830, June 26, first spindle, June 30, silked. 

1831, June 18, first spindle, June 30, silked— 
| boiled July 22. 
| 1832, July 6, first spindle, July 26, silked—not 
fit to boil until Aug, 15, 4 days later than ever be- 
‘fore, There was‘a small crop in autumn, there 
) being an early frost. 

1833, June 28, first spindle, siiked July 12—fit 
to boil Aug. 4. Small crop in autumn. 

1834, July 3, first spindle, July 15, silked—fit 
ito boil Aug. 2. Ordinary crop, 
| 1835, July 4, first spindie, July 19, silked—fit 
|to boil Aug. 8. Light crop. 
| 1836, July 6, first spindle, July 19, silked—fit 
jto boil Aug. 14. Miserable crop, there being an 
| 
| 


silked— 


early and severe frost, 


1837, July 6, first spindle. 


| a ee 


Manure From Paivies, or Night Soil._—Every 
discovery which promotes agriculture,is of peculiar 
value to Long Island. 

/a great portion ¢f the Island to two great cities 
| whieh afford a ready market for all produce, it 
| murat become a mine of wealth, as its fertility is 
increased. Jt is no new discovery that the pro- 
duce of farms depends less upon their size, than 
| their cultivation. In the vicinity of cities, gar- 
} dens of a few acres are made to yield a greatei 
| profit than large farms more thinly cultivated and 
yielding only the ordinary crops. 

Gardens, however, in order that they may 
yield well, must be highly manured, and the science 


gardeners. It should be an object of constant 
care to discover what composts are best adopted 
to particular soils and the raising of valuable 
plants and vegetables, 

Much of the manure for the gardens in the vi- 
cinity of Brooklyn and New York, is produced 
from the streets of these cities. By this means, 
the rubbish and refuse of the crowded dwellings, 
which, if left in the streets, would breed infee- 
tion, is made to return back in contributions to 





18; this was a small, inferior | 


From the juxtaposition of 


of manures is a study well worth the attention of 








Every man who makes that valuable, which has 
hitherto been waste, is a public benefactor. He 
adds just so much to the resources of society, 

A short time since, bones were a matter of of- 
fence to be banished from sight as far as possible. 
Now they are discovered to be a valuable manure, 
and give fertility to thousands of redeemed acres. 
The subject of rendering that material useful, 
Which has hitherto been removed from sinks and 
privies and cast into the docks, is just awakening 
attention, 

It is said that the manure from privies has been 
bitherto used in France and England with great 
; success, and that the gardeners of both countries 
jhave formed a confirmed opinion of its value.— 
|The municipality of Paris derive a handsome 
sum by way of revenue, fer gramting to individ- 
uals the exclusive privilege of collecting the night 
soil. 

In order to make it useful, it is disinfected of 
its fetid principles, and mixed with other sub- 
stances, In the form in which it is ready for use, 
it is called “ poudrette.” It is perfectly clean and 
lextremely fertilizing. 

Mr D. K. Minor of the New York Farmer, in 
conjunction with Peter Bathlemy, a French gen- 
tleman, proposes to establish a company for the 
purpose of cleansing the sinks of the city, and 
turning their contents to a profitable account in 
the preparation of “ poudrette.”’ 

Some facts which are given in the Farmer, 
Seem to show that the poudrette is superior even 
to bone manure. We hope the gentlemen inter- 
ested in the experiment of bringing it into use, 
may be successtul. 


If they are so, Long Island 
will be the first to come in and reward them, by 
applying the new compost to the svils which are 
every year glowing with additional verdure and 
teeming with fruitfuluess.—Z. I. Star. 





A writer in the Springfield Gazette says : 

fam happy to find that a number of our young 
men are turning their attention to the raising of 
silk. It seems to me that there never was a time 
more favorable than the present, for commencing 
this business, I examined a few nurseries of 
mulberries yesterday, and found that the Multi- 
caulis, Florence and Canton trees (which are con- 
sidered the best for making silk,) were doing ex- 
veedingly well. The silk which Las been raised 
in Northampton and many other places in New 
England, has proved to be heavier and even su- 
perior to the imported silk. The farmers can 
now turn their attention to the culture of silk, 
and find a ready market at Northampton for the 
cocoons or raw silk, or manufacture in their fam- 
ilies as they choose, I think if our farmers would 
commence with a few trees, and with little eare, 
to propagate them, they would in a few years find 
themselves possessed of something which the hard 
times would not depreciate. 


Turnip Tors.—Put them in cold water an hour 
before they are dressed ; the more water they are 
|boiled in, the better they will look. If boiled 
iin a small quantity of water, they will certainly 

taste bitter ; when the water boils, put in a hand- 
fui of salt, and then your vegetables ; if fresh and 





of the growth of corn in his garden for about 17) the necessity, luxury and comfort of the people.| young, about twenty minutes’ boiling will cook 


years, Says as follows: 
I have uniformly planted about the Ist of May, 
if the season was not very backward indeed,— | 


' 
| ‘Lhe city sends wealth to the country—the coun- 
try repays it with interest. 

We live in a day of discovery and economy. 


‘them; drain them through a skimmer. «They are 
better, perhaps, when boiled with bacon.—T'enn. 
| Farmer. 
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CORN—SUCKERS. | 
Some persons without understanding the natu- 
ral history of the plant, at the last dre ssing pull 
off the suckers, Which is rain tothe crops, as they 
not ouly to filling out 


are absolutely necessary, 
the ends of the most of the first ears, but to filling 
out the late ears in some degree. 

The which the 
main stalk is not than six 
days, When the season is good: but if the weather 
is hot anddry, or is very stormy, it is not so long. 
And this length is only enough to fructify the ear- 
out 


time in male blossom on the 


remains in vigor more 


liest ears in which the female biossoin comes 
first from the germ of the lowest grains, and pre- 
sent themselves in circles at the end of the corol- | 
la or husks, and as they are impregna- 
ted, and thus they are every day and every hour 
presenting new circles of female blossouis, until 
the whole are thus impregnated. But if the leat 
is so excessive as to kill the male blossom before | 
the whole of the female blossom has come out of 
the corrolla or busk, then if there are no suckers | 
to supply the deficiency of pollen, there will be a | 
portion of the upper end of the ear that will be | 
barren of grain. ‘To supply this deficiency of pol- 
len, Providence, in org nizing the corn plant has | 
ordered that the three lower joints should produce | 
suckers that should come up in snecession, to sup- | 
ply a continual source of the fructifying principle | 
to the whole succession of ears that may come out 
for the space of at least three weeks after that on 
the stalk has been exhausted. And on this suc- 
cession of male blossoms,the greatness of the crop 


come out, 


depends. And the land should be so rich as to | 
force out at least two suckers on every stalk, or 
no very great crop should be expected. But if 


the land is so rich as to produce these, then in | 
stead of having the usual crop of about 35 bushels | 
to the acre, the careful farmer may e xpect from 80 | 
to 120 bushels with very little extraordinary ex- | ; 
pense, and this land will be prepared for other 
crops, You will please to indulge me further to | 
observe on the culture of corn, that to manure | 
poor land in the hill is bad cultivation, although it | 
is true that hy this mode, the early growth of the 
corn is promoted; but the moment the roots of | 
the piants extend beyond the manure, the growth | 
of the crop is checked, at the most critical season | 
when the suckers and ears are setting, by which | 
it often happens that the stalk still runs up, and | 

| 





the male blossom comes out and is spent before 
the female appears at all. But if the 
shovel full of manure that has been put in each | 
hill, had been incorporated with the soil, the ear- | 
ly growth of the croup would not have been | 
rapid, but then the growth would have been | 
equal in all parts of the plant, and a crop would | 

} 

| 


blossom 


SO | 


have been received in proportion to the goodness 
of the soil and preparation, 
given it. 
—Germantown Tei. | 

4 


attendance | 
ANON, 


and the 





Look our FOR TRE W eanen neha insect des- | 
troyed a great deal of grain last year in some parts 
of the country, and every one who has any grain | 
growing, ought to sow on lime or ashes at the | 
proper time for applying the remedy, lest these 
insects should be at their work of destruction, 
examine trequently and carefully, and apply it 
soon as they commence their work. 

In ‘our last nuniber but one, we published an 
article by the Rev. Henry Colman, showing that 
slacked |ime sown on grain as it was flowering, 


or | 


as | 


| when the grain is wet or the dew on. 


i We 


| blow, as the hull is then open. 


| the time 


| wholly destroyed by the weevils. 


| Futlers 
this season fed several thousand silk worms from | 


It should be sown 
In that 
article it is reeommended to sow ] peck of lime 
to the acre think it best 
sow more, as it is supposed that there is no dan- 


would destroy the weevil, 


; but many farmers 
ger of injuring the grain by applying more lime, 
have applied slacked lime to tender cucum- 
ber and other vines without injury. 

A farmer in Kennebec, 
found the weevil making ravages among his wheat, 


last summer, when 


sowed on it Common wood ashes, 


bushels to the aere, when the dew was on, and 


inva very few days he found that the insects lad | 
jentirely disappeared, 


and his wheat was good, 


The wheat insect is a small fly which deposits | 


its eggs in the lull of the wheat when it is in full 


iduce a number of maggots to each deposit, which 


are large enough to eat the wheat when it arrives 


at its milky state, This fly deposits us eggs at 
the wheat is usually in blow. 
Wheat usualiy escapes the ravages of this insect, 
as the time of depositing its eggs is past before 
the wheat blossoms.— Yankee Fur. 


A correspondent of the Maine Farmer, after 


speaking of tine crops of grain, says— 
But lave we 


nothing to fear from a blast com- 
Yes; the 
Wheat grower has much to fear from the weevils, 
destructive insects, mildew, &c., and it behooves 
every whether he be 
yer or minister, who may know of any means by 
which wheat can be preserved from these des- 
troying insects, and carried through to maturity, 
to communicate it to the public, that all may be 
benefited by such information ; and he who will 
keep 
the working class, is a selfish man, and is not do- 
ing as he would wish to be done by. 

Holding this to be a good doctrine, I give the 
favorable result of sowing ashes on wheat, as it 
was told to me by one who can always be 


over these fair prospects of ours ? 


man, farmer, merchant, 


depen- 


| ded upon, 
Mr Herrick of Poland, informed me that a year | 


ago last spring, he had 2 1-2 bushels of wheat 


sown on one piece—ground all alike—and on one | 


| bushel of sowing, he sowed two bushels of strong 


ashes. He sowed on the ashes at the time of a 


a heavy dew, and when the wheat “was just com- | 


? 
could 


result was that from 


he sowed as much as he 


The 


seed, 


ing into blow,’ 
on the wheat heads, 
the one bushel of 
wheat entirely free from weevils, and from the 
remainder, one aud a half bushels of seed, he get 
ouly five bushels of poor blighted wheat, almost 
‘The whole was 


sown at one tine, ground manured alike, and the | 


only difference in the management, was the addi- 
tion of the two bushels of ashes. Is not so simple 
and so cheap an experiment well worthy of the 
attention of wheat growers? If ashes are 
handy, I would recommend sowing on lime, in 
lieu of aslies, 


Sirk Currure.—We have 


often thought that 


jsilk might be advantageously raised in this eli- 


mate, and we are now more convinced of it, by | 
having visited the silk establishment of the Miss 
in this place. ‘These young ladies have 
the common black Mulberry, which grows in the 
woods in the vicinity of this place. 


to | 


he 


two and a half 


These cxgs pro- | 


Late sown 


lawe | 


} 
back that which would be really useful to | 


he got fifteen bushels of 


not) 


| They bring the leaves daily from the distance 
}of between one and two miles, and have had the 
pleasure of seeing the worms thrive under their 
attentive care, They 


of Cocoons, 


have now on hand a large 


quantity from » pari of whieh they 


i have a beautiful sam- 


appear. 


drawn,on the common reel, 


i ple of silk, of a strong texture and fine 
jance, 
industry of 


their 


We applaud the perseverance 


these 


and 
enterprising and hope 
be profitable. They certainty 
deserve the ap —— on of the public for the spir- 
We ex- 


will be followed by others, and 


young ladies, 
exertions may 
| ite “d experiment which they are making. 
| pect theirexample 


believe the day is not far distant when silk will 
| become a staple of the Alleghanies. ‘The com- 
mon mulberry is mdigenous to this country, and 


i would, no doubt, be much improved) by eultiva- 
jtion, Weare well convineed that it will produce 
silk of a good quality, bat probably not of se fine 
a texture the We helieve 
| that the Chinese mulberry can be cultivated here, 


as Chinese mulberry, 
and under this impression, the editor of this paper 
} sowed this spring a quantity of seed, which now 
}exbibit a number of thrifty plants. If they be able 
)to bear the rigor of our winter months, he will 
| have the satisfuction of having first introduced into 
| this seetion of the country,an article, which mmy 


hereafter prove beneficial. —Johnstown ( Pa.) Sky. 


Tue Crops.—Whenever had any people great- 
er cause rejoichig, with 
vest, than that with which Western New York is 
now blessed 2? Imagination could not faney any 
|condition of weather favorable than that 
| which has been realized during the last 10 weeks. 
|The rains falling often enough, and not too hea- 
vily at onee—the temperature just right for wheat, 


for reference to the har- 


more 


potatoes, and almost every thing in the farming 
line, excepting corn, for which there is chance 
enough yet in the warm weather of August—all 
to bestow upon the country, a most 
luxuriant vegetation, ‘The weather has been ex- 
| cellent for haying; and the crop of that article 
promises full supplies at fair prices to those who 
may have cattle to fodder through the next win- 
ter That our readers may be fully sate 
isfied of the abundant cause for rejoicing with re. 
ference to the crops, we are endet ivoring to col- 


combined 


storms, 


lect from competent judges in this and some neigh- 
boring counties, of the Genesee Valley, estimates, 
carefully prepared, of the quantity of wheat har- 
vested this season, &«.— Rochester Adv, 


Four Conrecrionany.—A writer jn the Mag- 
azine of Popular Science, gives a frightful ae- 
count of the manner in which confectionary is 


made, and especially that which is sold about the 
and mude “ for the use of He 
| says the lozenges, sugar plums, and similar arti- 
| ticles, are generally composed of the offal of starch 
works, mixed with plaster of Paris, pipe clay, or 
chalk, anil us little sugar as is able-to give them a 
palatable sweetness ; but what is worse, is, that 
they are often colored with red lead, verdigria, 
gamboge, and other mineral poisons, A species 
of refined liquorice, manufactured for the same 
is a compound of common Spanish juice, 
‘lamp-black and stareh, Faugh! how you 
little masters—how can you little misses—eat 
Y. T'rans., 


| . ’ 
street, schools, ’ 


| 


| market, 
ean 





such vile 


Potatoes are said to be gee food for sheep. 
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; FA KRMER’S WORK FOR AUGUST. 
Sruppie Firtvs —As soon as possible after harvest, 
it will be good economy to plough your stubble fields. 
This ploughing will be more beneficial when the stub- 
ble is large, and the grain has been cut with a sickle, 
instead of acradle. But, if the stubble be permitted to 
stand till it is quite dried, and its juices bave been evap- 


orated, it will then be of little use to plough it into tire | 


ground. Likewise, by ploughing in the stubble svon 
after reaping, we may prevent the ripening of the seeds 
of many weeds, with which stubble lands are apt to be 
infested. 

Dr Deane cbserved that with ploughs of the common 
construction, the ploughing of stubble ground is disa- 
The 
plough is so apt to choke up, that it is more than one 
Ploughs for this work 
And 
this work might be greatly facilitated, if a heavy roller 


greeable work ; ns ither can it be well performed. 


man can do to keep it clear. 
should be much deeper built than common ones. 


were passed over the stubbie, to lay it flat to the ground 
before ploughing. When this is doing, great care should 
be taken to pass the roller the same way that the plough 
sy means of this, the coulter will but seldom 
be clogged with the stubble. If the rolling be neglec- 


1s to go. 


ted, a sinall roller annexed to the fore end of the plough 
beam, in place of a foot, or even a foot itself will greatly 
help to clear the way tor the coulter, 

in some other 
works on agriculture, it is asserted that burning off 


stubble is to be preferred to ploughing it under; being 


But in the Georgics of Virgil, and 


more beneficial to the succeeding crop, and having a 
greater effect in fertilizing the lind. Judge Peteis of 
He observed, 
in substance, that if straw and other rubbish be spread 
over land, and then burnt off, it would be of more ser- 
vice to the soil, than if the same str:w and rabbish were 
suffered to rot on the ground. 


Pennsylvania, was of the same opinion. 


When stubble is on stiff and strong land, it has been 
recommended to mow; collect and curt it into the farm 
yard, there to rot and become manure. 

An English writer states that “Mr W. Curtis, of 
Lynn, Norfolk County, England, found very beneficial 
effects from burning the stubble of oats, which were left 
On a field bro- 
ken up from old pasture the same year, he afterwards 
sowed wheatand oats in succession on the same ground, 
the stubble of both of which was burned off in the same 
manner. ‘The ashes were, in every case, ploughed in 
to a small depth, and the verges of the field mowed to 
prevent accidents. After the third crop of grain, ail of 
which were abundant, and remarkably free from weeds, 
the field was laid down with clover and grass seeds, and 
the ensuing crops, both of hay and grass, proved infi- 
nitely finer than those before the ground was brokenup. 

‘Another piece of land was cropped for three succes- 
sive years, in the same manner as the first, to which it 
was similar in every respect, of soil, aspect, and previ- 
ous arrangement, but in which the stubble was plough- 
ed in, instead of being burned ; 


eighteen inches high for that purpose. 


the produce of each 
crop on it was much inferior to that of the first experi- 
ment, and the weeds increased so greatly, that in laying 
it down to grass, they quite overpowered the grass seeds, 
so much s80, that it became necessary to renew it; and 
ever after, while Mr Curtis held it, the grass and hay 


produced were course and full of weeds; and aomnte | 


quently inferior, both in value and quantity to those of | 
the other field in which the stubble bad been burned.”’ 


In burning stubble fields, the danger w hich is to be | 

| apprehended from the spreading the flames, may, per- 

| haps be obviated by tracing a jurrow round the field, 
and setting fire to the stubble on the inner furrow, It 

| will also be necessary to choese a cali as well as a dry 


. 


| ° 
day for the operation, 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


EXHIBITION OF FRUITS, 


Saturday, Aug. 5, 1837. 
| From Hon John Lowell—fine specimens of the sweet 
| Lime. 

From E. M. Richards—early Harvest Apples. 

From Mr Miller—very large and fine Gooscberries. 
Also, handsome specimens of Currants, 

From Capt John Chandler, Marbichead—two varie- 
ties of Gooseberries, viz: Smiling Beauty and Green- 
wood—very large. 

From T. Mason—four boxes Raspberries, large and 
handsome. 

From S Pond—Apricots. 

For the Committee 
P. B. HOVEY, Jr. 


EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 


— ‘‘ »mbrosial flowers, 


The very sight of which can soothe to rest 


A thousand cares, and charm our sweetest hours. 


* . ® * * ” 


* * - * . - 


“These might the moodiest misanthrope employ, 
Make sound tite sick, and turn distress to joy.” 


From the Hon. John Lowell of Roxbury, by his gar- 
dener, Mr Richard Ryan—Cereus speciossimus, having 
a greater number of flowers on it, than we recollect ev- 
er seeing on so small a plant. The flowers were not so 
large as we have heretofore seen, yet it made a very 
handsome appearance on our tables, and was much ad- 
mired. Mr Ryan made the most of his plant, by his 
manner of tying it up, and the embellishment of nearly 
twenty Dahlias, which were arranged in wet moss on 
the top of the pot; the whole exhibiting good taste. Al- 
so, Coburgia straitifolia ; Coffea arabica ; Coreopsis tinc- 
toria, new self-sown varicties , Piper nigrum; Stapelia 
reflexa; Hibiscus rosa Sinensis, do. single red. Dah- 
lias : 1. Washington. 2. King of the Yellows.— 
3. Purpurea elegans. 5. Wm. Cobbett, 


var, 
4. Hermione. 


(good yellow and fine form.) 6. Lilac anemone. 7. Ce- 
do nulli. 8. New grenata. Miss Wirtley. 10. Ju- 
lia. 11. Albion. 12. Picta’ 13. Lady Sefton. 14. 


16. Lilac Globe 
When the 
Dahlia season shall arrive, good specimens may be ex- 
pected from many, if not all of them. 

The Messrs Winship of Brighton, again exhibited 
some fine specimens of the Passiflora, viz; P. quadran- 
gularis, P. Ceruleo pallida, and hybrida; two varieties 
of Hibiscus sinensis: also, Cobea scandeus ; Achillea 
ptarmica fl plens., or Cuckoo flower, &c. 

By Messrs Hovey & Co.—Dahlias: var. Red Rover, 
Bride of Abydos, and Douglas's Glory. Roses: var., 
Triumph de'Arcole, Yellow noisette and Yellow Tea. 
Coreopsis: var. atrosangunea ; Gilia tricolor, and other 


Painted Lady. 15. Lady Grenville. 
Some of the above Dahlias are new to us. 


flowers. 
Messrs S. Sweetser of Cambridge, W. Miller of Rox- 


Charlestown, and Samuel Walker of Roxbury—Dah- 
lias, Bouqnets, &c. 

By Mr 8. R. Johnson of Char!estown—Roses : var., 
| Triumph d'Arcole, Calvertia Purpurea, Noisette Fe- 





bury, Jos. Breck & Co, of Boston, Thomas Mason of 





onan, and Comme ws Albemarle, 
) Carnations, and Hollyhocks. Dahlias: 
| Criterion, Widnall’s Clio, and Erecta. 
| For the Committee. 
WALKER, Chairman. 


German stocks, 
var. Douglas’s 





Bev Bues.—A housekeeper of Boston, who has tried 
many remedies against the above nained insect, asserts 
that a strong decuction of tobacco, or tobacco juice, is 
by far the most powerful, and will produce the most 
lasting effects; that preparations of quicksilver, cam- 
phorated spirits, spirits of turpentine, red pepper, &c., 
will merely puzzle the insects for a short time, but to- 
bacco causes them to desert their domicils for a long 
time. The leaves of tobacco strewed under carpets, be- 
tween straw and feather beds, our informant asserts, 
will keep them ata distance. And a strong extract, 
which may be had of tobaeconists, will be found the 
We 
imagine that there is truth in this representation, and 
doubt whether any creatures, save tobacco worms and 
tobacco chewers can endure the juice of tobacco. 


best antidote against them that can be procured. 


FartrenixnG Swine.—The Rev 
follows: 


. Mr Elliot observes as 
**[ find by experience the best time to fatten 
swine, is to begin at the first of August, if you have old 
corn. Hogs will fatten slow/y in cold weather; they 
will eat much and fatten but Jitde ; if you make a very 
warm house, they heat in bed, and catch cold when they 
come out into the cold air,”’ 


To PREVENT FLEAS INFESTING ROOMS AND BEDS.— 
Take a few branches of Peunyroyal, and hang them up 
in the room, lay them on or near the bed; or cary a 
in the pocket, and tie flea will never make 
its appearance.—Med. Adv. 


Ecpver Busaes,—‘“‘Are stubborn and hard to subdue, 
yet | know by experience that mowing them five times 
a year will kill them.” 


few sprigs 


Wnuoorine Covucu.—A plaster of Gum Galbanum ap- 
plied to the chest, will cure this complaint.—Med. Adv. 





Faneuit Hart Vecerasre Market.— Wednesday, 
August 9, 1837.—Shell beans 124 cents a quart ; String 
Green Corn 17 cts a dozen ; 
Tomatoes 25 do ; Peas 75 centsa bushel; new Pota- 
toes 75 cis ; Cucumbers 6 to 12 1-2 ets. a dozen; Early 
Scollop Bush Squash, 124 cents a dozen; Beets, Car- 
rots, Turnips and Onions, 6 cents a bunch; Lettuce 
and Cabbage 4 cents a head. Cauliflowers 12 1-2 to 25 
cts. a head; Celery 6 cts a root. 


Beans 75 cen s a bushel ; 


Fruit.—Currants 6 te 8 cents a quart; Raspberries 
31; Gooseberries 12 1-2 to 25 cents; Pears 75 cents a 
peck ; early Apples 50 cents a peck; Peaches 
Grapes $?,00 per lb. 


25 cts. 





Bone Maxure—The Baitimore Farmer says that a 
manufacture of Bone Manure, is carried on in that city, 
by Mr Colson, “ and we learn that those gentlemen who 
have tried it, speak in the highest terms of its fertilizing 
effects; but how could it be otherwise, when bones 
consist chiefly of lime and oil, in such beautiful proper- 
tions, as to give to both their highest capacity for im- 
parting fruitfulness to the earth ? 

‘* We understand by a friend, that the largest portion 
of the bone dust manufactured by Mr Colson, is bought 
for the New York market, where its virtues being bet- 
ter known, are more generally appreciated.” 








Handle your toola without mittens, 
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PoraTo Srarcu For Breap.—At this late hour, we 
take occasion to acknowledge the receipt of a quantity 
of potato starch, from our much es‘eemed brother, Eras- 
tus Parker of Waterbury, who, as we uncerstand, is a 
partner in the business of manufacturing it. We under- 
stand that, in these times of scarcity, it is used to some 
A bar- 


rel of itis thought to be worth more for food, than a 


extent for bread, in the north part of the State. 


barrel of wheat flour, and can ordinarily be afforded at 
about the same price. The way to use it, is to mix it 
with flour in about equal quantities —Vermont Tele- 


graph. 


1 Mr Enoch Cummings, of Swanzey, informs us 
that a 3 year old heifer of his had a calf the other day, 
which weighed, eight hours after 129 pounds! ‘There's 
calves head and pluck for you, farmers. —Keene Senti- 
nel. 





Add to each quart of milk about 16 grains of bi- 
It does not injure the taste of the 
It wall 


carbonate of soda, 
milk, and aids remarkably the digestion of it. 
keep in the warmest weather several days. 





BOYS AS FARMERS OO} MECHANICS. 


The Government of the Boy's Asylum aud Farm School, 
at Thompson’s Island, have several good boys, at from 10 to 
14 vears old, tor Whom situations are wanted in the country, 
with far ners or mechanics, to be imdented ull tuey are twen- 
tyone years of age. 

“A certificate trom the Selectmen and Clergymaun of the 
town, recom Leuding the appl aulin the ipoot sauistactory 
manner wel be requred, Appleation in person of by mail, 
to eitner of the subscribers, will receive early notice. 
Moses Grant, No. 9, Uncon Street. 
Edvard 3. Rand, No. '6, Court St. 
Henry B. Rogers, 25, Joy Piace. 

By the Act of Incorporation, Boys gannot be indented 
out of Massachusetts. 

Boston, May 10, 16 44 


7. 


MOUBRAY ON POULTRY, &c. 


Moubray on Breeding, Rearing and Fattening all kinds of 
Poultry, Cows, Swine, and other Domestic Animals. Seco id 
American from the sixth London Edition, Adapted to tie 
Soil, Climate and Culture ot the United States. By Thom- 
aus G. Fessenden, Editor of the N. E. Farmer, New Aineri- 
can Gardener, Complete Farmer, c. 

This book, published by Joseph Breck Co. Boston, and 
G. C. Thorburn, New York, ts forsale at the respective 
establishments ef those Gentlemen. ‘The first edition of this 
useful book had a rapid sale, and met with a favorable re- 
ception, It has been carefully revised, and new and original 
informatic« relative to its topes Lave been dilig ntly sought 
and inserted in various parts of the ‘Treatise. 

Mareh 15, 1837, 





LINSEED OIL MEAL, 
PRICE REDUCED, 


This article has met with a ready sale the past winter, and 
received a deeided preference with many practical Farmers 
in this vicinity. 

For the ensuing season the price will be reduced to 

'l'wentyfive dollars per ton, at the mill, or Twentyseven 
doflars per ton in Boston, 

Apply at No. .0 Commercial Wharf, Boston, or in Mep- 
ford, at the mill. Geko. L. STEARNS & CO. 

Medford, April 26, 1837, 

- PUMPS. PURPs. 

A splendid article jusi received at the Agricultural Ware- 
house, No. 54 and 52 North Market Street. This PUMP 
is on the rotary principal and answers the purpose as a suc- 
tion and force pump, water may be forced to alos any dis 
tance and in case of fire can be used as an engine, the mos 
perfect article of the kind ever invented. 

July 5, 1837. 





J R. NEWELL. 
BRIDGEMAN’S GARDENER’S ASSISTANT. 


Jiast published and for sale, the 7th edition of this valuable 
and anny work. price $1. For sale at the New Eugland 
Seed Swore, 51 North Market Street. up statrs. April 26. 


TERRIBLE TRACTORATION. 

Terrible Tractoration aud other Poems. 
4th Ed tion. 
Apri 19. 


sy Dr Caustic. 
For sale at the New England Seed Store. 








THERMOMETRICAL. 


| 

| 

Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Range of the Thermometer at the Garden of the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded | 
Northerly exposure, week ending August 5. 


} 
Aucust, 1837. | 7A.M.|12,M.|5,P.M.] W ind | 
Sunday, 30 | 55 6S | 60 | 8. E. | 
Monday, 3l 60 74 | 70 | S. E. | 
Tuesday, i 60 84 | 68 | N. E.| 
W ednesday, 2 | €2 84 | 7% | SW.) 
Thursday, 3 | 55 ; 84 | 3 | @. 
Friday, 4 | 62 £ | 74 S. E. 
Saturday, 5 54 | 82 | 72 | 8. €. 1 





INOCULATING 


ORANGE TREES, LAYING OUI 
GARDENS, &e, 

EDWARD SAYERS, Gardener, begs leave to inform the 
citizens of Boston and its vicinity, that he intends to remain 
for a short time in Boston, and would devote his time to the 
above business, to those who may be inclined to employ him. 

fF All orders left at the Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store, No 52 North Market Street, will be punctually 
attended to. July 26. 


A PLACE IN THE COUNTRY WANTED 

For a smart, active Girl, 1] years of age, in a small family, 
where her services would be useful. All her clothing would 
be furnished. Enquire at the New England Seed Store. 

July 26. St 

LOUDON'’S EXCYCLOVPEDIAS. 

Vor sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, Loudon’s Garden- 
ing, 1,270 pages, with over a thousand neatly executed en- 
gravings, new edition, 

Loudon’s Agriculture, containing 1,378 pages, with nume- 
rous engravings, neatly done on wood,—new edition. Also, 
a second hand copy of Loudon’s Gardening, old edition, which 
will be sold cheap. 


$4000 WANTED. 
Wanted to borrow for the term of 2 or 3 years or more, as 
may best suit the convenience of the lender, the sum of $3000, 
for which interest will be paid semi-annually, and for which 
ample securily is offered on Real Estate, consisting of House 
and Lands in the highest state of cultivation, delightfully situ- 
ated within six miles of the city, and worth ten times the 
amount which is now wanted. 517 Inquire of Messrs Jos. 
Breck & Co. No. 51 and 52 North Market st. Boston. 
June 20. 





if 


Patent Lamp Apparatus for Heating Water, 
Cooking, &c. 

This appavatus has been found ve.y useful in small fam- 
ilies, and for such persons as may wish to prepare tea or 
coffee-drink, cook oysters, &c., in their own apartments wi h- 
out the trouble of a wood or coal fie. tis very convenient 
in public houses, coffee-houses, and other places where it is 
wished to keep any hot liquid constantly on hand. Besides 
answering al] the purposes of what is called the nurs, lamp it 
may be made to boil trom one pint to a gallon of water, bya 
method, which in many cases will be found the most econom 
ical and expeditious, which can! e devised, 

This apparatus has been much used and highly recom- 
mended in writing by all, or pearty all the druggists in Bos- 
ton, whose certificates of approbation may be seen at the 
office of the New England Farmer No. 52 North Market 
Street, where the apparatus is for sale. Itmay also be 
bought of William Spade, No. 26 Union Street. “Handbills 
or pamphlets wil always be delivered with the apparatus 
when sold, coutaining an xplanation of its principles and 
particular directions for its use, &e, 


Jane 1. 


STRAW CUTTER. 

Just received a good supply of Greene’s Patent Straw 
Cutter, one of the most perfect’: machines for cutuug fodder 
which has ever been introduced for the purpose, for sale at 
the Agricaltural) Warehouse No Sf and °2 North Market 
Street. JOSEPH R. NEWELL. 
May 31. 3tis 


HOP BAGS, 

Second hand GUNNY BAGS, suitable for Hop Bags, for 

sale by GEO. L. STEARNS & Co. 
No. 10, Commercial Wharf. 
June 27. epistf 

TURNIP SEED. 

RUTA BAGA and ENGLISH TURNIP SEED, for sale 
at the Seed Store, by JOS. BRECK & Co. 


GUNNY CLOTH AND GUNNY BAGS, 


Suitable for Hop Bagging, for sale by JAMES PRATT, 
July 5. No. 7, Commercia! Whf. 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 








CORRECTED WITH GPEAT CAKE, W FRKLY 
\ ; FROM Iu 
APPLES, barrel 
BEANS, white, | bushel 1 37 175 
rEE ness, purrel | 1v ~ ov 
“aga ‘ on 12 .o fT 
prune, . ed 9 00 
| Bberswan,(Americ:n) . : | pound oe wv 
| CMEERSE, new milk, . . . 4 13 
| Featiens, northern, geese, - ot ed 
soOuLEeTH, COeRe, . W | of 
Fax, Americon, . ° ; . | ‘fi 7 Ye 
Fisn, Cod ,; ; quiptal 237, 310 
FLOUR, Genesee, : ensh barre! 9 62 lo 1@ 
Daltimore, Lloward street = | 950 10 00 
Baltinore, whari, ° ° = 8.0 Q 60 
' 
Ak Aubaa, ° . . ' = uv v0 
GRAIN, Corn, vorthern vellow shel 
southern flat yellow ; & | 4 to l te 
white, lod) 1 06 
Rye, northern, ; =, i; | 05 
Barley, rte ee wes 
Outs, porthern,. (prime) be. 75 78 
Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs | | 20 OU 
hard pressed, . 19vu 2000 
Hlonty, gallon | 99 bi 
Hops, Ist quality pound | 6 7 
Dad arsenals 7 | ‘ 
se yuanity ° e : 5 
Lani, Boston, Ist sort, , . DP ga oe 4 10 
sortiern, Pst sort, ‘ OS } % ” 
LEATHER, Phiade}phia cily tannage “9 20 Su 
do country ao | . 25 26 
Ba'timore eity do | " | “5 238 
do, ary hide | 
Ne w York red, light, ; 21 22 
Boston do slaughter, | ” | j 33 
do light, | > 19 71 
Lim, best sort, ‘ . ; - | cask 87 95 
Mackrren, No 1, new, : : jbarret | 9 59, 1900 
Poasten Paris, per ton of 2260 ls. | cask | 2 ag) 225 
PorK, Mass. inspect. eatia clear barrel | 255, 26 50 
cleer trom other States ; ” 2455 °5 5u 
Mess, P "7 | 
SEEDS, Hera’s Grass, bushel | 2 75 300 
Red Top, ‘ ° $6 | 15 00 
Hlemp, * 5 a $e 2: 2 Fi 
Red Clov ; , oe) ee 
bed ( lover, northere pound 14 15 
Southern Clover, ° ‘ ns | 12 14 
SILK Cocoons,(Americau) , . bushel | 2 5 400 
PaLLow, tried, ; a Ib, 10 1 
PrAZLES, Ist sort, Bais ik , ipr. Me} 359! 400 
Wool, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . pound 
American, full blood, washed, “6 
do. 3-4ths do, é¢ | 
do, 1-2 do. 4 | | 
do. 1-4and common se | | 
wae ( Pulled superfine, “ | 
tt J Ist Lambs, ‘“ ‘é | 
= 4 2d do “ | 
R: oi has do, P “a | ’ 
PROVISION MARKET. 
KETAIL PRICES, 
Hams, northern, ‘ : | pound 14; 1 
southern, and western, oa 15} ib 
Pork, whole hogs, .. 
. ' . 
PouLTRY, , ‘ ; pair 50) 100 
ButTren,(tub) . . , ie 2") 
luinp j ‘ ; 4 25; 26 
Ecas, ‘ i ‘ | dozen 22] 24 
Peraroks, new . | bushel 67 75 
Ciper, . barre! | 





BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Monpay, Aug. 7, 1837. 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 
_At Market 300 Beef Cattle, 40 Stores, 4400 Sheep, 
25 Cows and Calves, and 225 Swine. 
_Prices —Beef Caitle.—We quote first quality at $6 


79,4 $750. Second quality $6 25, a $675. Third 
quality $5 00, a 86 00 
Cows and Calres.—We noticed sales at $25, $26, 


$32, $38, and $42. 

Sheep.—* Dull."" Many lots were sold for less than 
they eost in the country. We noticed sales as follows: 
51 00, $1 25, $1 42, $l 50, $1 71, $1 88 $2 00, $2 25, 


a 


‘ F 
~ id 


Swine —Those at Market were of a very fine quality. 
One lot was sold for about 10c. At retail 11 for Sows, 
gud 12 for Barrows. 200 will be at market next week. 
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THE FARMER'S SONG. 

Sweet is the bread that tot] hath won, 
And sweet the sleep it brings, 

And sweetly when the day is done 
My cheerful helpmate sings ; 

How proudly round my hearth I see 
My sturdy sons draw near, 

And O how kindly smiles on me 
Each one that’s gathered here. 


A thousand songsters welcome me 
Forth to my daily toil, 

And flowers of many a form and hue 
Upspringing from the soil ; 

Fair spring with promise beckons me 
To sow the needful grain, 

And glorious autumn, thankful, shows 


Its harvest mantled plain. 


The student in his narrow cell, 
Reads by his midnight lamp ; 
I read in Nature's open book, 
Truths of immortal stamp ; 
While monarchs tremble on their thrones, 
And quakes the city lord, 
I firmly stand upon the earth, 
A basis deep and broad. 


Sweet is the bread that toil hath won, 
And sweet the sleep it brings, 

And sweetly, when the day is done, 
My cheerful helpmate sings ; 

How proudly round the hearth I see 
My sturdy sons draw near, 

And O how kindly smiles on me 
Each one that’s gathered here. 











(ae 





Wasuinaton’s views or War anno AGRICUL- 
rure.—We find the following sentiments in a let- 
ter written to Arthur Young, Esq., of Great Brit- 
ain, some years after the war; its date is Mount 
Vernon, Dec. 4, 1788: 

«The more 1am acquainted with agi icultural 
affairs, the better Lam pleased with them ; inso- 
much that I can no where find so great satistac- 
tion as in those innocent and useful pursuits. In 
indulging these feelings, L am led to reflect how 
much more delightful to an undebauched mind, 
is the task of making improvements on the earth, 
than all the vain glory which can be acquired 
ravaging it, by the most uninterrupted career of 
conquests. ‘The design of this observation is on- 
ly to show how much, as a member of human so- 
cicty, | feel myself obliged by your labors to ren- 
der respectable and advantageous, an employment 
which is more congenial to the natural disposition 
of mankind than any other,” 

In another letter written about the same time 
he says : 

“« How pitiful in the eye of reason and religion, 
is that false ambicion which desolates the world 
with fire and sword, for the purpose of conquest 


, 


and fame, compared to the milder virtues of ma- | 


king our neighbors and our fellow-men av happy 


as their frail conditions and perishable natures | 


will permit them to be.” 








Core For THE Errecrs or Arsentc.—In yes- 
terday’s Evening Post, we made a note from a 


| | 


)}German paper, in which it was stated that the | 


“hiydro-oxid of iron had been so successfully em- | 
| ployed as an antidote against the poison of arse- | 
‘nic both in France and Germany, that several of| 


REORGANIZATION OF TUF PaTENT OFrrice,— 
Vhe Commissioner of Patents has published the 
following notice, which is deserving the attention 
of holders of patents issued before the destruction 


the governments of the Jatter country had order- | of the Patent Office. 


(ed all the apothecaries to keep it constantly on 
} 
hand.” 


Patent Office, Washington, July 13, 1837. 
In consequence of the destruction of the re- 


Our attention has been this morning drawn to | cords of the Patent Office by fire in December last, 


}a case of poisoning by arsenic, successfully treat- 
ed with the bydratic peroxid of iron, by Dr Chil- 
‘ton of this city, reported in the United States 
Medical and Surgical Journal of September last. 
A young lady bad taken about the fourth part of 
a tea-spoonful of arsenic, by mistake, supposing 
}it to be calcined magnesia. The symptoms were 
alarming, when the physician was called, but on 
administering a quantity of the antidote, they soon 
subsided, and the patient ina day or two, was 
The existence of a remedy 
enerally 


entirely recovered, 
for so deadly a poison, ought to be 
known.—™M. Y. Post. 


a 
D 


Lientxinc.—A remarkable case of resuscita- 
tion froua stroke of lightning, by the use of wa- 
ter, fell under our observation a few years ago.— 

| About ten o’clock in the morning, in the middle 
of July, during a steady rain, without the slight- 
est apprehension of a thunderstorm, the ligh-uing 
with tremendous effect as te 


| descended such 


istrike several houses at a mile’s distance from | 


‘each other, The concussion was so great as to 
‘eause the church bell to ring, Nearly opposite 
to one of the houses which were striken and rent 

to pieces, a young genUeman was thrown from 
| his seat in his store, where he remained several 

minutes before he was discovered, A friend, in 
passing, observed him lying on his back appa- 
rently dead, He immediately went in, removed 
| him to the counting room, stripped his breast and 
| his neck, and dashed a bucket of cold water in 
|his face. He soon showed signs of life, and was 
(taken home and put into bed, where he remained 
senseless until five in the afternoon, It was sey- 
'eral weeks before he recovered, When it was 
‘told him what had bappened, he was entirely ig- 
'porant that he had been struck by lightning, and 
stated that be was unconscious of the shock, o1 
ithe slightest degree of pain. His eyes however, 


) were so severely affected, that he did not recover 
ithe use of them for several months.—Mew York 
| Gazetle. 





Keer your Cuitpren Crean,—We are now 
|in that season of the year when from excessive 
heat and the use of various fruits, children are 
likely te be attacked by a disorder as painful as 
it is dangerous. We would not advise abstinence 
fron: the usual fruits of the season, for if moder- 
ately eaten, they contribute greatly to the purifi- 
cation of the blood, and the general health of the 
}system. But in order to guard agaiust the com- 
| plaint of the season, we would urge upon parents 
the importance of keeping their children perfect- 
ly clean by frequent ablutions. ‘The distressing 
|complaints so frequent among ehildren during the 
‘the fruit season, arise more frequently from a 
want of cleanliness, that from am intemperate use 
of fruit. Indeed the disorder of the bowels in hot 
weather, among children whose whole surface is 
not kept clean by frequent washing and rubbing 
will take place whether they eat fruit or not. We 
believe we speak the opinion of our physicians. 
— Boston Med, Jour. 








Congress provided by law for recording all patents 
‘anew; and no peper can be given in evidence 
until the same has been recorded again ia this 
office. ‘Ihe law provides for the record of all 
patents which have beev issued, whether the same 
have or have not expired. Such record, it is be- 
lieved, will be honorable to inventors, and highly 
useful in the future management of the Patent 
Office. Arrangements are accordingly made for 
recording all patents anew in this office ; expec- 
ting that persons holding patents will promptly 
comply with the law in this respect. It is hoped 
none will delay transmitting patents, because the 
invention may be deemed unimportant. A copy 
of every patent issued is desirable, as the best 
means of preventing impositions, Many persons 
have already complied with the law, and their 
patents have been recorded and paid to them ; 
and all who have omitted to forward their papers, 
are requested to send them to this office by mail, 
without delay, In this mode, patents will be se- 
cured from infringement, and useful inventions 
perpetuated. Papers forwaraed will he safely 
kept and speedily returned, ‘Transfers or assign- 
_ments of patents are in like ‘manner required to 
be recorded anew,’ Publishers of newspapers 
will promote the cause of science, as well as 
oblige their customers, by publishing this notice. 
Henry L. Exusworra, 
Commissioner of Patents. 








A Business Marrer.—Call on a business man 
in business hours, only on business ; transact your 
business, and then go about your business, in or- 
der to give hitm time to finish his business. 

The Buffalo Journal says, that the city is so 
healthy that the doctors have nothing to do—and 
seven of them were seen together on the pier fish- 
ing. 
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